. Editor the halfpence. 
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En Famille. 


fl acer O.P. observers will no doubt 


observe, and duly report, that the 
present number (No. 6, June, 1922) 
is printed. .No reasons or apologies for 
this are offered, but the present idea is 


_to proceed according to the following plan: 


Print quarterly, and sandwich with Lady 
Gestetner. A lightning calculation will show 


that survivors will, or will not, read four 


printed and eight gestetneted numbers p.a. 
Such is the plan. Smooth-tongued prophets 
however, prophecy that, on the receipt of 
this number, there will be such a clamorous 
demand in the various media whereby 
currency is circulated through the post for 
more print, that the aforementioned lady 
will retire on half-pay and no work. Others 
—prophets or not—say, in their haste, 
*‘T don’t think!” 

That is that. If it appears cryptic, the 
meaning is, that it is your money we want. 
Toc H expects every member-to pay for 
his News—as Nelson would say. 

--As to a name, Spectrum has not taken 


‘on as well as Rogerum. The admirable 


title of Posoekic has been constructed, and 
is hereby submitted for your remarks, please. 
It has the advantage of being as mysterious 
as Toc H itself, and of lending itself to being 
vulgarly or familiarly rendered as Posy 
Kicks. . All readers will agree that it is better 
for the journal to receive the kicks and the 


; © 
Crus Neckties may be obtained (from 


F. Domone, Toc H, Mark II) price 3s.; 
postage extra. . 


.and-Badges;for Blazers, 5s., 


Some early or late Victorians in the 
family are rumoured to have felt the absence 
of moral uplift in previous -issues.. This 
is a matter that can be remedied by their 
writing articles of an elevating nature; 
meanwhile ‘this page reserves the right to 
“‘ desipere in loco”’ (Horace). 

Many members wonder, from time to 
‘time, what Toc H really. stands for; Sir 
James Barrie, without ever having heard 
of Toc H* (such is the ignorance of great 
men), has had it revealed to him by his 
friend McConnachie, and declared it to the 
University of St. Andrews. We reprint a few 
extracts for which we are indebted to the 
Manchester Guardian (the paper, not Pat 
Leonard), and are inviting him to join.the 
Editorial Board. 

We hope to publish later ‘‘ Who’s Who 

in Toc H,” by the Office Boy. It is 
awkward, not knowing if Tubby is a 
Canon, or the date of registration of the 
Registrar. 
’ Ober-Ammergau.—The lists are now closing, 
Members who have paid their deposits will 
be. circulated shortly; those who have not 
paid will be treated as non-starters after 
the 2xst of this month. Anyone who 
wishes to visit Vienna, the Austrian 
Tyrol,. or North Italy, will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 


* A.A.M. has since taken bis education in hand.” 
co; © 
- CLuB Blazers, complete with Badge, 2; 
from the Regis- 
trar, Mark II. 
. : B 
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*Dairy of Events. 


June 3rd.—Cricket. Toe H, London, z. City 
of London School, on the 
School Ground at Catford. 

June 7th.—Sandhurst Group. 

June 8th.— Mark II, 123, St. George’s Square, 
s.W. 1. Alec Paterson will talk 
on “ Discontent.” Supper, 7.30. 
Lecture, 8.30. 

June rrth.—The London Padre talks Toc H, 
at Berkhamsted School. 

June 13th.—Cheltenham Branch. Supper at 


the Clarence Restaurant. at 
7.39 
June r4th—Mark I, 23, Queen’s Gate 


Gardens, S.W. 7. Bishop Gore 
as the Guest of the evening. 
June r3th.--Exeter Branch Meeting. 
June 18th.—The London Padre again talks 
Toc H,at Marlborough College. 


.O9 > 


Mark T. The Rev. “ Dick” 
Sheppard, Vicar of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-lields, as the Guest of 
the evening. 

Mark [1, Dr. L. F. Srowne, as 
the Guest of the evening, on 
the Sex Problem in Psycho- 
analysis. 

‘Leicester Campaign. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, I8.G., will 
address a Public Meeting in 
Leicester on behalf of Toe TH. 
Yet more Toc H, by the London 
Padre, this time at Win- 
chester College. 

Cheltenham Branch Supper, at 
the Clarence Restaurant, at 7.30. 


June 21st. 


June 22nd. 


June 23rd. 


June 25th. 


June 


* We havemt the heart to correct this inspired 
misprint, the compositor plainly realises. that 
‘Yoc H is the fresh milk of human kindness.—LEp. 
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On London Barbers. 


STRANGER is frankly afraid to go 

A near a London Barber, as so many 
have adopted quite a new fashion of 
lecturing on the Science of the Hair. One 
expounds on follicles, on the dangers of 
premature baldness, if certain steps are not 
immediately taken, at the cost of 7s. 6d. 
for the treatment. Tor fifteen minutes he 
enthuses, with all the air of the College 
Lecturer, especially if he is a junior. One 
feels too helpless to endeavour to stop 
him, and at the end when he finds his efforts 
have been useless, he looks at his victim 
with a pained expression. <A second insists 
on singeing, which one is too polite to 
refuse, and suggests quite a different treat- 
ment for quite different alleged maladies. 
After a few similar experiences, one begins 
to have quite a nightmare, and after all, 


barbers do make a difference to one’s 
© © 
On the Road 
THE spirit of Mark Tapley salutes— 
EF. W. Mathew, Mark I, in Guy’s- 


Hospital, Stephen Ward. 


spirits for the rest of the day. And 
visions of baldness at thirty, and premature 
greyness are quite distressing. Then one 
flees from London, and these new-fangled 
ways, and goes back to one’s old barber 
in the country, with his friendly talk on 
the times and conditions. He listens with 
sympathy to one’s experiences in London. 
“Bald! Not a bit of it, Sir. Don’t heed 
those Londoners with their new-fangled 
notions. It’s your money they want.” I 
tell him they are not all so bad, but he shakes 
his head. And so I think that when next 
I must visit one of these gentlemen, I shall 
make it an excuse for a trip to the country, 
please the Underground by going to listen 
for the cuckoo and the Editor by telling him 
about its note. But, there 7s q grey hair, 
and perhaps that terrible young man was 
right ! 
<> 
to Recovery. : 
Major Wallis, D.S.0., Montreal Toc H, 
on his way home for gq new under- 
standing at Roehampton, 
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London T oe H Sports Club. 


Toa recent political debate held at 
Mark I,a Member suggested that the 
newspapers of the present day were 

rather in the habit of concealing facts 
without telling actual falsehoods. As pre- 
vious notes under the heading of ‘ Sports 
Club?’ have met with very little response 
we are beginning to fear that many Members 
of Toe Tf are including this journal among 
the not strictly truthful newspapers. 

Whatever the policy of the Isditor of this 
journal may be (we can vouch for his 
honesty), we can only say that our Sports 
news has always been. strictly accurate— 
perhaps that is the cause of the deadly 
silence ! 

However, to business. The powers that 
be have decided that the Sports Ground is 
to continue, and with this end in view a 
certain amount of money has been given 
to the Sports lund. Unfortunately, the 
amount realised only guarantees the rent 
for a certain period and no more. This, 
we must admit, is a very great help, but 
as we need about £350 per vear to run the 
Sports Club in an adequate manner, we 
ust have support from more playing 
Members and still more Members. 

Thanks to some very able voluntary 
assistance by Members of Toc H, at least 
two Tennis Courts will be ready for play 
early in June, and by the end of the month 
two more will be ready. This is the height 
of our ambition for Tennis this Summer. 
If sufficient Members are forthcoming, next 


season will see about ten Courts in full 
swing. 
The Sports Committee having, at its 


first Meeting, decided that the minimum 
subscription should be 5s., is prepared to 
stand by that decision, although such a 
small subscription will not make the Tennis 
Section self-supporting. This being the case, 
it is hoped that Members who are able to 
do so will send a larger subscription. It 
may be as well to state at this stage that 
the reason for such a low minimum 
subscription is that we do not wish to 
exclude any Member of Toc H from the 
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Sports Section merely because he lacks 
sufficient funds to pay a fancy price for 
his games. 

We realise that New Barnet is a long 
step for some Members, and that it is rather 
difficult to get there for evening play, but 
Members working in the City can get to the 
ground in thirty minutes from King’s Cross 
or Broad Street Stations. We strongly 
recommend trips to the ground for the 
week-end. There are four tents and a good 
pavilion, with every convenience for week- 
end camps. : 

One more thing concerning Tennis. Each 
Member of the Tennis Section will be 
allowed to introduce one lady as a Member, . 
the subscription in such cases to be 25s. 

By now, the Cricketing Section of the 
family will be firmly convinced that they 
have been entirely forgotten—but not so. 
We have been endeavouring to produce 
a Cricket pitch also, and while we have not 
succeeded in making one up to the Lords’ 
standard, we have a pitch of the superior 
village green variety. 

A few matches are being arranged and 
most of them will take'place at New Barnet. 
Several local Clubs are after our blood and 
we fecl that we must give them satisfaction. 

Here again, we have a certain number of 
names on our list but not sufficient. 
Members desiring to play should write and 
say so forthwith. Once again the minimum 
subscription is 5s., but Members may send 
more if they can. 

All communications and subscriptions 
concerning Cricket and Tennis should be 
sent to the Hon. Sec., Toc H Sports Club, 
123, St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 

This seems rather a qucer time to talk 
about “‘ Soccer,’’ but all the best teams make 
their arrangements for the coming season 


-at this time of the year, and as Toc H 


A.F.C. is in this category, we see no reason 
why we should be the exception to the 
rule. 

It is proposed to run two teams next 
year, and already two lengthy fixture lists 
have been arranged. We would publish 


| a 


these noW but we fear that if we did so, 
many Members will have forgotten all 
about the games by next October, 

The past season was a very successful 
one from the Toc H point of view. Yo meet 


and defeat such teams as the IL.A.C., 
Westminster School, Bradfield College, 
Casuals ‘‘ A,” etc., in one’s first season is 


ho mean performance. 

There is no reason why next season should 
not be even better, but to make sure of 
it being so, we must have more playing 
Members. Membership is open to all Members 
of Toc H. All enquiries and applications 
should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., A.F.C., 
Toc H, 123, St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 

We sincerely hope that all Members will 
get busy about this and help us to have a 
wonderful ‘ Soccer’’ season for 1922-23. 
Not only shall we have the satisfaction of 
possessing a first-class teain, but also Toc H 
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No Sports article can be considered com- 
plete without reference to the ‘“ King of 
Winter Games --" Rugger "(who — said 
*rats 7? ?) 

efforts were made to get a Rugby XV 
going last year, but the amount olf success 
achieved was negligible. It would be a 
pity to let this game die as far as Toc H is 
concerned, and we feel that something 
should be done to save it. Will enthusiasts 
and others willing to assist as playing- 
Members next season please communicate 
with the Sports Secretary. 

If sufficient interest is shown, a Meeting 
of Members can be arranged, officials ap- 
pointed and matches fixed. 

The writer having done his worst, it 
is now up to his unfortunate readers to do 
their best. 

It has been said that the Sports Secretary 
writes the prettiest receipt that has ever 


will possess the finest means of propaganda been written—you can confirm this by 
it has ever had. paying now | 
© © &® Sh 
’ F 
Men’s Retreat. 
AM keen to know whether Toc H_~ wish to attend write to me at once? Last 
wishes again this year to hold the year our combined numbers were about 40, 


Men’s Retreat over Julv 29 to August 
1, at that wonderful standing camp at 
Heathfield, so kindly lent by Alderman 
Howard Houlder. If so, we must get going 
at once over the project. Will all those who 


2 © 


Stop 


HIE latest letters from New York Toc 
H indicate determined progress 
towards great achievements in_ the 
States. rank Edwards, our Dominion 
Director, before his return to Toronto (where 
our H.Q. Office address is 596, Sherborne 
Street), has arranged for the appointment of 
a Director of Toc H in U.S.A., and obtained 
guarantees to cover the expenses of the 
initial organisation. 


and the Camp would hold a few more without 
being over full. The approximate cost would 
be covered by tos. a head. Heathfield is in 
itself a revelation of what can be found 15 


miles from Charing Cross. PLB: 
© “Gy 

Press. 
A cable from Edwards arrived 28.5.22, 


announcing marked success with the school 
developments, and the formation of pre- 
liminary groups in the Universities. The 
C.P.R. have also sanctioned special terms 
for his travelling, as his wounds necessitate 
an attendant. 

An armless man with a continent to 
conquer ! If this isn’t sportsmanship, 
what is? 
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The Liquid Fire Attack at Hooge. 


{This is the story of the human passion of Hooge, out of which Toe H was born. 
It is, therefore, deeply appropriate that the full story should here be told for the first time, 


by one who “‘interfuit et ita posuit.” 


The task of Toc H is to raise up a_ spiritual 


sonship to these great-hearted men, who died for the most part childless, and with their 


life work unfulfilled.-—P.B.C. | 


PHNUYIS very rough and ready account of 
i the operations at Hooge, on July 30th, 
‘ TOr5, must necessarily suffer from 
serious limitations. The first of these is 
lapse of time; for though I have tried to 
dlescribe the circumstances more than once, 
I have never before attempted to commit 
them to paper; secondly.. the crisis was 
on us with such dramatic suddenness that 


Neh Platoon (ACoy BP RB) 


it was almost impossible to take stock 
calmly of the rapid course of events; and 
thirdly, as an obscure subaltern of the 8th 
Bn. Rifle Brigade, I can only describe what 
I actually saw and experienced-——a small, if 
a very vital, part of an attack which was 
aimed at the front of a whole Brigade, and 


which affected that of a neighbouring 
Division. This last fact must be my excuse 


for a liberal use of the first person singular. 


A few preliminary details are necessary 
to explain the main event. On the night 
of July 2g-30th, the &th Bn. Rifle Brigade 
(Lieut.-Col. R. C. Maclachlan) was due to 
relieve the 7th Battalion of the same regiment 
in a sector of the front line on either side 
of Hooge mine-crater. The 7th Battalion had 
spent here by far the most trying “ tour of 
duty undertaken by any battalion in the 


SRE ere te ees 


BIN 
“Pe 


~-+--+.-.- German Line 


British Line 
Direction of Jet 


° ame. 


Tim British Support 
trenches 


SANCTUARN 
Woop 


Division since we landed in France in the 
middle of May. The British line was but 
lately captured (by the 3rd Division) from 
the Germans, the explosion of a mine at 
Hooge being a part of the operation. The 
trenches were in an appalling state—dry, 
it is true, but dilapidated in the extreme, 
with no proper shelter anywhere and corpses 
everywhere. Tor a stretch near the crater 
the Boche line ran 15 yards from the British. 
6 
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At one point (B in plan), what had been a 
German communication trench led trom 
their line right into ours; it was barricaded 
at our end, but by a periscopic arrangement 
vou could see the Boche sentry on the 
other side of the barricade, standing within 
five yards of you. Bombing was frequent, 
sniping meessant; but, worst of all, the 
Germans used to give the crater and 
its immediate neighbourhood thrice daily 
“ strafes ” with a heavv minenwerfer. This 
was the most alarming implement of 
“frightfulness ’ that our fellows had as 
vet knocked up against; apart from the 
number of people at had blown to bits (one 
of whom was Paul Hardy, the ‘ beloved 
captain’’ of the Student mm Arms), the 
explosion alone was so terrific that anyone 
within a hundred vards’ radius was lable 
to lose his reason after a few hours of it, 
and the 7th Battahon had had to send down 
the line several men in a state of gibbering 
helplessness. The 7th Battahon had, in 
fact, after gallant efforts, found the crater 
itself untenable. ‘Phe line ultimately ran 
up to the lip on each side, but there was 
no trench round the inner rim between the 
left and right sectors of the line, though 
it was possible to scramble round with 
difficulty over a mass of débris. 9 Purther- 
more, their men had had definite orders to 
edge away left and right from the crater 
whenever “ Minnie’ started, and to leave 
the bays nearest the crater empty until 
the ‘“‘strafe "’ was over. These orders were 
passed on to the 8th Battalion. and are 
worth remembering in view of what happened 
afterwards. The only other point to remem- 
ber at this stage is that none of the “ other 
ranks "’ of the 8th Battalion had ever seen 
this bit of the line, only the bare outline 
of which, with none of the intricacy, 1s 
shown in the plan, until they took over on 
the night of July 29-30th—and then they 
could sce little or nothing. My Company 
Commander and | had been round two 
days before, and had returned to the ram- 
parts of Ypres with a lack of enthusiasm 
for the amenities of THooge, its chateau and 
its crater, which I hope we did not betray 
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to all and sundry. We had incidentally 
been treated to a short display of hate by 


“Minnie,” which, even from Battalion 
ffeadquarters at the far cdge of Zouave 
Wood, was sufficiently alarming ; though 


Hawker did something to revive our spirits 
by putting down a Boche aeroplane in 
flames about 300 yards from us— his third 
that day, and he got the V.C. for it. 

The Sth Battalion left Ypres by the Lille 
gate something after ro p.m. on July.2gth. 


“A” Company was commanded by Captain 
L.. A. M'Afee, 


an old Cambridge Rugger 
Blue, beloved of béth officers and men ; 


he was also in charge of No. 1 Platoon (we 
had lost our original Company Commander 
a weck or so earlier at Railway Wood--the 
first officer in) the Battalion killed). Tf 
commanded No. 2 Platoon, Lieut. M. Scrim- 
geour No. 3, and 2nd Lieut. S. C. Woodroffe 
No. 4. “ A’ Company was to hold the 
line on the left of the crater, with my platoon 
on the right of our sector holding up to 
the left edge of the crater. No. 4 Platoon 
was on my left, and Nos. r and 3 in a trench 
running parallel to No. 4's bit, a few yards 
in reav of it. CC" Company (Captain 
E. F. Prior) was to hold the line on the 
right of the crater ; Keith Rae commanced a 
platoon in this Company, and [m pretty 
sure his platoon’s sector was that nearest 
the right-hand edge of the crater, “ B” 
Company (Captain A, L. C. Cavendish) and 
“4” Company (Captain A.C, Sheepshanks). * 
were in support, in trenches at the near 
edge of Zouave Wood. 

L remember having a strong presentiment, 
as | plodded up to the line that night. that 
1 should never come back from it alive; 
in the event [ was the only officer in My 
Company to survive the next twenty-four 
hours. 


The relief was complete shortly after 
midnight. It had been rather a tiring 
business, for we had had two or thie 


miles to cover before the line was reached, 


with the delays inevitable to treops moving 


é 
over strange ground in the dark ; and oad 
difficulty of getting our men into the bro ere 


down trenches while the ath Battalion 


_—_ 
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getting out of them was even greater here 
than we had found elsewhere. [had 
warned my men of the need for silence, 
owing to the nearness of the Boche, and 
I remember when the time came feeling 
certain that the tramp of feet and the 
clatter of rifles must have given the show 
away. (Pf need not have werried-—we knew 
afterwards that the Boche learned from 
more reliable sources when a relief was to 
take place.) 

Indeed, the night was orninously quiet. 
There had been very little shelling on 
the way up--for which we were duly 
thankful: but the absence of the sniper’s 
bullet as we filed up the communi- 
cation trench from  Zouave Wood 
something more surprising. The continued 
silence after we got into the line became 
uncanny. About an hour after we were 
settled in and the last of the Battalion 
had disappeared into the darkness, I decided 
that a bomb or two lobbed over into the 
Boche trench running close to mine near 
the crater might disturb him if he were 
up to mischicf there. (It should be men- 
ttoned here that in these early days of 
bombs there was only a limited number of 
men in each battalion who could use them, 
and these were organized as a squad under 
a single officer. Their disposition over the 
battalion sector and their supply of bombs 
was under the supervision of the Bombing 
Officer, who on this night had begun his 
rounds on the “CC Company sector and 
had not yet reached mine. [ had in the 
ineanwhile posted the few bombers attached 
to my platoon at what [I considered the 
vital spots--the point where my trench 
joined the crater, and point B. Our supply 
of bombs was small, though more weie 
expected to be up before daylight.) Accord- 
ingly, I got one of the bombers to throw 
over a hand-grenade; it looked to carry 
about the right length and it exploded well. 
We waited; no reply. At short intervals 
lie sent over two more. “ This ought to 
rouse them.”’ we sald: again no reply. 
There was something sinister about this. 

It was now about half-an-hour before 


Was 


dawn, and just then the order for the usual 
morning “ stand-to’’ came through from 
the Company Commander. I started on the 
extreme right of my bit of the line, to 
ensure that all my men were lining the 
trench, with their swords fixed. Working 
down gradually to the point B, I decided to 
go on along the stretch of trench which bent 
back from the German line almost in the 
form of a communication trench; there 
were servants and some odd men from my 
platoon in so-called shelters along here, and 
1 wanted to make sure that these people, 
who are apt to be forgotten at “ stand-to,” 
were all on the alert. Just as I was getting 
to the last of these (point D in plan), there 
was a sudden hissing sound, and a bright 
crimson glare over the crater turned the 
whole scene red. As I looked I saw three 
or four distinet jets of flame—like a line of 
powerful fire-hoses spraying fire instead of 
Water—shoot across my fire-trench (see 
dotted lines in plan). How long this lasted 
it is impossible to say—probably not more 
than a minute; but the effect was so 
stupefying that, for my own part, I was 
utterly unable for some moments to think 
collectedly. [ remember catching hold of 
a rifle with fixed bayonet of a man standing 
next me and making for point B, when there 
was a_ terrific explosion, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards one of my men, with 
blood running down his face, stumbled into 
me, coming from the direction of the crater. 
He was followed by one or two others, most 
of them wounded. The minenwerfer had 
started, and such men as had survived the 
liquid fire were, in accordance with orders. 
giving the crater a wide berth. Then broke 
out every noise under Heaven: ‘ Minnie” 
and bombs in our front trench, machine-guns 
trom places unseen, shrapnel over the com- 
munication trenches and the open ground 
between us and the support line in Zouave 


- Wood, and high-explosive on the Wood and 


its vicinity. [t was impossible to get up 
the trench towards the crater while men 
were coming down in driblets, so I got out 
of the trench to the right of point C to try 
and get a better idea of the situation.- I 


Ca 


8 
was immediately hit in the right shoulder 
by a shrapnel bullet, but 1 didn’t have time 
to think much about it: still less did [ 
realise that it was to prove my salvation. 
The first thing 1 saw was men jumping over 
the edge of the crater into “ C’’ Company’s 
trench. It was still the grey light of dawn 
and for some moments [ could not distinguish 
whether they were Boche or British; but, 
deciding soon that they must be Boche, I 
told the few survivors of my platoon, who 
by that time had joined me, to open fire 
on them, which they promptly did. At 
this point M’Afee came up, followed by 
Michael Secrimgeour, and we had a hurried 
consultation. By this time the Boches were 
in my bit of trench as well, and we saw that 
my handful couldn’t get back into it. It 
was a death-trap to stay where we were, 
under a shrapnel barrage; so Mac, after 
weighing the possibility of going for the 
Boche across the open with the bayonet, 
reluctantly gave the order for me to get the 
remnant of my platoon back to the support 
line, and said that he and Michael would 
follow with the rest of the Company. About 
a dozen men of No. 2 Platoon were all that 
I could find—-those who had faced the flame 
attack were never seen again--and we 
started back over the open. I doubt if 
we could have found the communication 
trench if we had wanted to, but for the 
moment there was open fighting to be done 
(we bad no reason to suppose that the 
Germans were coming no further than our 
front line). A retirement is a miserable 
business, but there can be nothing but 
praise for the conduct of the men in this 
one; there was nothing approaching a 
‘‘run,’’ and at every few yards they lay 
down and fired with the coolness of an 
Aldershot field-day at any Boches who could 
be seen coming over into our line. There 
was a matter of 300 yards of open ground 
to be covered under a regular hail of machinc- 
gun and shrapnel fire, and I have always 
marvelled how any one got over it alive ; 
as it was, most of my fellows were wounded 
during that half-hour’s retirement, if not 
before, and one was shot dead within a 
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vard of me while in the act of — firing. 
Eventually, 1 (literatly) fell into the main 
communication trench about) 20 yards 
ahead of the support line (at point I) ; 
it must have been then about 4.30 a.m. 


Here I was joined almost at once by 
Cavendish (O.C. “B Company), who, on 
learning that our front line was — lost, 


suggested that we should there and then 
build a barricade in) the communication 
trench—it was still expected that the Boche 
would come on. My small partw set to, 
using sandbags from the side of the trench, 
and a supply of bombs came up while we 
were Working. It was rather ticklish work 
when it came to the upper part of the 
barricade, as the Boche was using shrapnel 
very accurately, and there were a lot of rifle 
and machine-gun bullets flying about. but 
the men in the support trenches behind us 
were having a worse time, for Zouave Wood 
was being heavily bombarded and “ B” 
and “DD "’ Companies were suffering a lot 
of casualties. During this time, Mac, having 
got his survivors back to the supports, 
came up to see how £ had fared. He was 
very cool, but terribly unhappy at our 
losses of men and ground, and especially 
at having been unable to get into touch with 
Woodroffe. I was thanktul at finding him 
safe, and still more so to learn that Michael 
was all right. Tle went olf almost at once 
to reorganise the remainder of the Company. 
We continued to stand by our barricade, 
and I borrowed a rifle and tried to do a bit 
of sniping ; the Boche could be seen throwing 
up the carth in our front line, and it now 
looked as if he were going to stay there. 
About this time came our first bit of 
consolation. Our artillery had begun to 
retaliate, and we could see shells bursting 
in our front line; but the effort was feeble 
as compared with the German bombardment. 

Some hour-and-a-half later Mac came back 
with the grievous news that Michael Scrim- 
geour had been killed while reorganisiog 
his men in the Wood, He also began to fuss 
about mv wound, and eventually gave Me 
a direct order to go back to the dressing- 
station. I had to go, and that was the last 
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I saw of poor M’Afee, who was killed that 
afternoon leading his men in a counter- 
attack. As [ went back through the Wood 
I saw Michael’s body, laid out by the side 
of the communication trench. ‘fhe dressing- 
station (at the edge of Sanctuary Wood) was 
fall, and wounded were standing and lying 
all round it, while the M.O. (Captain 
Dunkerley) was dealing with the cases 
quickly, quietly, and with a coolness that 
Was most inspiring; for he had flimsy 
shelter, and a shell) bursting within ro 
vards would have caused havoc. 

I learned there that ‘C’’ Company had 
suffered the same fate as ourselves. But while 
I was waiting for my turn, one joyful thing 
happened. Sidney Woodroffe strolled up to 
have a slight wound dressed. He spoke 
casually of having got back quite comfortably 
with most of No. 4 Platoon. What really 
happened was that le had hung on to his 
trench for half-an-hour after he was cut off 
from ous, and had bombed the Boches, who 
were up level with him (at point C), until 
his bombs were exhausted, and had then 
extricated his platoon in some miraculous 
way through the far end of the trench. That 
afternoon he was killed while gallantly 
cutting wire in front of lis men in_ the 
counter-attack. The V.C. awarded him 
after his death was the first gained by the 
New Army. 

The M.O. ordered me back to the Tield 
Ambulance at Ypres (where I learned for 
the first time that our men were to counter- 
attack in the afternoon) ; within three hours 
I was at Poperinghe, where staff officers from 
Corps, Army, and G.H.Q. successively cross- 
examined me on the characteristics of liquid 
fire; and by 6 p.m. on the following day 
I was at Versailles. The rest of the story, 
therefore, I can tell only briefly at second- 
hand. 

The trenches lost that morning were some 
hundreds of yards in length, for the Germans 
had worked their way into a part of the 
line held by the 7th K.R.R’s. on our right— 
the sector on our left was intact. The 
enemy had gained a footing on a com- 
manding ridge, and Corps H.O. decided 
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that the ground must be re-taken without 
delay. 

It is only charitable to assume that the 
staff, from their position 15 miles back, were 
imperfectly informed of the real situation. 
For the hour fixed for the counter-attack 
Was 3 p.m. the same day, and the artillery 
preparation was limited to three-quarters 
of an hour’s bombardment. The troops 
detailed for the main attack were the four 
battalions of our Brigade. Of these, the 
8th R.B. and the 7th K.R.R. had been 
heavily attacked at dawn, and the survivors 
had stood under a severe bombardment 
from that time onwards. Since 5 p.m. on 
the previous day the men had had no food 
worth speaking of. Long before 3 o’clock 
the 8th R.B. had lost half its officers and 
men, and the 7th K.R.R. cannot have been 
very much better off. The 7th R.B. and Sth 
K.R.R. had just been relieved after days and 
nights of almost insupportable strain, and 
had crawled back, the 8th K.R.R. to the 
neighbourhood of Ypres, and the 7th R.B. 
to Vlamerringhe, some 7 miles back. After 


a bare two hours’ sleep the 7th R.B. 
were roused and marched back, unfed, 
unwashed, in the clothes they had not 


taken off for over a week, by the way they 
had just come. The 8th K.R.R. were only 
one degree better off, in that their march had 
been a little shorter and their sleep a little 
longer. 

At 3 o'clock the four battalions duly 
went over the top and were swept out of 
existence by an enemy whose machine- 
guns there had been no time to locate, and 
on whom the meagre artillery preparation 
had made no impression. Many of the 
men were caught on our own wire, and T° 
believe that none got more than 50 yards 
beyond the edge of the wood. It was then 
that Gilbert Talbot and Billy Grenfell 
were killed, amongst scores of others—the 
8th R.B. alone lost 19 officers (ro killed) 
and over j00 men that day, and the other 
battalions were scarcely more fortunate. 
Throughout the day Colonel Maclachlan had 
been cool, fearless, and inspiring as only 
he could be, and it was a crowning tragedy 


——— Le lhe 
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that his Adjutant, Joe Parker, the second happened at Hooge. They further pointed 
greatest soldier | ever knew, was shot dead out that a man using a ‘ flammenwerfer,’” 
by a stray bullet at the Colonel's side which carries only about 20 to 30 yards, 
while they were taking the battered remnant is bound to be a vulnerable target, and 


of the battalion out that night. that a rifle or two or a machine-gun 
It is not for me to try to excuse or to brought up on a Hank will make short work 
criticise any of the events of that memorable of him. This is. true, provided (a) that 


day; but, imasmuch as the Corps Sta the trench of the flame-thrower is more than 
plainly took the view—and did their best 30 yards away, and ()) that Ins opponents 
to disseminate it—that we abandoned our have flanks which can be utilised. In this 
front line through sheer cowardice, there are particular case, the Boche had no need to 
one or two points that should be noted. In get out of lis trench in order to discharge 
the first place, the official communique the flame, and "A Company had no 
stated that “the enemy attacked after a flanks for offensive purposes ; for the right 
heavy bombardment,” thus implying that we flank was left ‘in the air” by the crater, 
had clear warning of their intention. This and on the left flank the trench bent back 
was untrue; and I think I have shown that towards our support line. Precisely the 
the Germans displayed on this occasion a same facts applied to ‘ C’’ Company’s 
sense of stage-management far more deadly. sector. It may be readily granted that 
Again, the Higher Command proceeded the “ flammenwerfer’ is a weapon which 
to improve the occasion by sending round can be used effectively only im certain very 
Staft Officers to lecture on the innocuous limited conditions; but at Hooge the 
nature of liquid fire. ITamtemptedtowonder Germans had exactly the required con- 
whether these officers gained their experience — ditions. 

nearer the spot than the hospital at Poper- Sut if some of us failed, there were others 
inghe where they questioned me. At any who upheld the reputation of the Battalion; 
rate, they explained to the troops that vou — for, besides Sidney Woodrotle’s V.C., Sheep- 
have only to lie down at the bottom of your shanks was awarded the D.S.0. and Leslie 
trench when the flame comes over in order Woodroffe the M.C., and there was at least 
to be perfectly safe; they omitted to add one D.CAM. gained that day -not to mention 
that, if the f}hime is being discharged from numerous awards for gallantry in the other 
15 vards range, there is every probability battalions. And it was comforting later 
of someone with a bayonet jumping on the ~ to learn that the slur temporarily cast on 
top of you before you have time to get the 14th Division was not endorsed by the 


up. This was no doubt what actually general opinion of the Army. G. V. C. 
© © © } a 
At the Sign of Sagittarius. : 
We salute: — If so, we won't let him escape us, any- 
Our Central Treasurer, H. J. C. (Jack) how.} = ; : 
Piers, C.M.G., D.S.0O., who succeeded in NeEvIL RucKER, beloved both of Mark l 


4 
: 
§ 


keeping his marriage in April so well and Mark II, whose engagement is just 
camouflaged that he avoided all votes of announced in Lord Northcliffe’s largest type: 
esteem und offerings of praise, not to 
mention butter dishes. 

{I<umours reach us from Cologne that 
Major L.. H. Higgon, M.C., is contemplating 
a similar step in Jondon, on June 29th. 


ROGER Tatbor Urwin (his name ie 
strangely familiar), Cheltenham Brancl 
aged 5 months--is not suflering from 
trouble, but the neighbours are. 


— 
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Ourselves. 
fy start this month in a new suit. It a little of cant. It should be perfectly 


is not our best, as we hope to get 

better and better each month. 
Che ancient Egyptians were content with 
papyrus for their journals: for our part, 
we have found a type-written news sheet quite 
inadequate for the purpose of giving any 
intelhgible account of the progress of Toc H. 
This is no refection on our readers. 

Now that we have members scattered 
almost all over the Empire, a ving Branch 
in Canada, and a promising nucleus in the 
United States, we hope to make this little 
paper areal link, a mirror of our manywided 
activities and hopes. If this is to happen, 
we shall need the support of all our Members. 
A large increase in the number of subscribers 
the first obvious suggestion. A few 
advertisements would add to our resources. 
We are old-fashioned enough to resolve to 
pay our way. We want to mobilise all 
our readers who can write a little—be it 
words of the highest wisdom—or otherwise. 


is 


some can sketch: others have the saving 
gift of humour. Some instead of writing 


letters to Lhe Limes might favour us. Above 
all, we want to know what is happening in 


the various Branches. Some will tell us 
what we ought to do: it would be better 
if they sent us contributions of the kind 


they desire, though ideas are always welcome. 
As our American brothers would say, our 
alm is to produce a real, live magazine, 
and one worthy of our ideals. Some friends 
have already proffered help, and though at 
least one of these is a little eccentric, we 
are not ungrateful. 

some tell us that we should forget the 
War. The plea comes chiefly from those 
who have suffered in it. But over there in 
Tlauders there was a spint born which we 
haope will never be forgotten, and it is our 
work to help pass this on to the new genera- 
tion. One could give it many names——good 
cheer even on the: eave of Hell, Brotherhood, 
but this is no monopoly of Toc H, the “ pal 
spirit,” on which the Scouts lay stress, a 
willingness. to serve. This, however, savours 


natural. 

In the dustrial world there is still much 
unrest, and hateful phrases such as ‘‘ Class 
War,” ‘* Class Consciousness’ are used. We 
do not pretend to understand them. Why 
should we? Our Membership knows no 
distinction of class or creed. We have a 
weakness, however, for decent men, and for 
people who ‘“‘ play the game,’’ in sport as 


in life. 
In the outer world, there is still great 
distrust between nations. We would like 


to have this buried in Flanders. Preachers 
may talk of the decadence of the race. We 
are optimists and co-optimists, and believe 
that never was there such splendid material 
available, so much idealism abroad, if it 
could only be directed, or so much anxiety 
to know the truth of the things which really 
matter, whether in life, politics or religion. 
nd in some of our Branches we are really 
trying to study things more, to get at the 
roots of problems as well as we can. It is 
fine to feel that wherever we go, the Toc H 
spirit can still make its way against every 
difficulty. But in an age when so much 
is superficial, we feel that rollicking is not 
enough, that phrases are not enough, and 
that we must really grapple as well as we 
can with the duties of citizenship. 

Some think httle of the Empire, and never 
pause to consider the value of friendly 
relations with the United States. We join 
our forces with those who are working to 
help on all those great causes which we 
support in common, in the hope of making 
the World a better place. 

In offices there are many like the molluscs 
which in millions of vears have never pro- 
gressed. They have had no cares and no 
needs, and so they have remained the same. 
Tn all ranks of life, in shop or in factory, 
in professions or on the farm, there are 
thousands who think only of themselves. 
Some are soured by the events of Ife: 
or they have stuck in their own little grooves, 
and they have never given the slightest 


ite TOC H 
thought to their neighbour. The world 
is really very interesting ; but they have 
never discovered it. they could learn 


much and do much if they got out of their 
shells, but they have never dreamed of this. 
And so life with all its possibilities is for 
them dull and drab and even grim. We 
believe in each doing his work io the best 
of his ability. But we are not content to 
be molluscs. None of that order can ever 
be full Members of Toc H. But we must 
not end on a pessimistic note. There is no 


> ros 


Branch 


London. 
From Our Special Correspondent. 
HEjrule “cast no ciout till May is out,” 
i has been carefully observed by all 
members. except those who have 
caught the Serpentine habit or the yet 
worse R.A.C. custom. 

Lord Robert Cecil inspired all who heard 
him speak at Mark II, on the League of 
Nations, and those who are interested in the 
subject will be pleased to learn that his 
remarks are ies to be published in 
pamphlet form. 

Tuesday, the roth, saw sume 70 Members 
and friends assemble at Mark au for supper, 
and afterwards at the Old Vic.. where 
“Peer Gynt” amazed and delighted them. 

Thanks to the kindness of Ronnie Camp- 
bell, 100 Members of Toc TH spent a most 
enjoyable and interesting evening at the 
Naval and Military Tournament. 

Mark I was in a gala mood on Wednesday, 
April 26th, when the Slade Concert Party gave 
a very entertaining performance. The pre- 
sence of W. Lukens, our first Member from 
Philadelphia to visit us in London, and of 
George Tredway, Foundation Member. home 
on furlough from Last Africa, made the 
overflowing audience more representative 
than ever. 

An interesting discussion. led by three 
¢x-Presidents of the Oxford Union Socicty, 
was held at Mark I, on Wednesday, May 
roth, on the subject of “ The Duty and 
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one to remain a mollusc: 
a transformation has been 
some who have joined our 


need for any 
already silently 
worked in 


fellowship. They have begun to sce what 
a great adventure life with service really 


is, and though they have not vet reached the 
New Jerusalem, they have discovered that 
it is something to help to lay a brick therein, 
They have found, too, something of the real 
good that is to be found in almost every man, 
and in the bye-ways of life they have found 
endless opportunities of helping ethers on. 
© > 

News. 

Difficulties of being Interested in Politics.” 
The debate was opened by Mr. ©. fT. Le 
Ouesne, who, in a very lucid and convincing 
speech, showed lis audience that it was 
their duty as citizens to take an intelligent 
and active interest in the politics of their 
country. L.G. Stein opened the discussion 
admirably. and Pat Armour, ina witty reply, 
once more used the Irishman’s prerogative 
of being “up agin the Government,” no 
matter what Government it happened to be. 


The Toc H. Dramatic League. 
President: GODFREY TEARLE, IHso.., 
Foundation Alember. Toc H. 

Can vou Sing. Recite or Do Ainvthing lo 
Entertain Others ? 

We want to form a Concert Party in 
connection with our Dramatic League, and 
all Members of Toc H who can, and will, 
do their bit to make this possible, should 
communicate with the Tlon. Secretary of the 
Dramatic League, at Toc H. Mark III, 

148, York Road, S.E. 4 

It is proposed that the Concert Party 
should give entertainments on Guest Nights. 
and public performances in aid of various 
charities, but only during the winter 
months—still, we want the naines of all those 
willing to help now, 

It may interest Members to know that 
the Toc H [Dramatic League performance 
given recently was the means of raising 
nearly £18 for the Training Ship ‘ ‘ Stork’ 
for working boys. 
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Southampton. 
PIAHOSIE who have not seen Tubby in his 
natural Jair have missed a revelation 
On Itaster Monday a few of us rolled 
up in response to his invitation to his ranch 
in the wilds of the New Forest. Our 
grecting was of the robust western type, for 
we were stampeded by a car rampant, on 
which was seated—-more or less serenely— 
His Rotundity ! No casualties. however, but 
a cool order to walk on a few miles. when we 
would probably find another car! ! 
found that car, also his lair, and, believe me, 
we would like to pass some months in that 
same lair. He very sportingly offered to 
lose us in the wilds. and did so—being 
himself lost! He was very eloquent on 
Nature Study and the art of Birds-nesting. 
Here may [ testify that it was of in Tubbys 
mouth the egg broke on its descent from 
the tree. The joke of the dav-—and_ there 
were many --was, however, not Tubby’s but 
his dog’s. This canine comedian, waning lazy, 
dropped out apparently from fatigue, which 
necessitated a stretcher-party carrving him 
two miles; when he, thinking the time ripe. 
sprang out and romped round, actually 
laughing at us all! ! 


Words were too feeble ! 
Tubby’s people gave us a great feed, which 
we did all we could to do justice to. A 
great day. 

May Oth.—Padre Bates regaled us to hight 


refreshments in lus grounds and to the 
somewhat less digestible subject ‘‘ The 


Lad, his evolution and complenities.” An 
enlightening discussion followed as to. the 
best methods of dealing with that article 
in detail and wholesale. 

May 20th.—We were invited to Harris 
Rivetts’ grounds at Pear Tree, where Tea, 
Tennis and Tattle on the P.O. were offered. 

aes 


Manchester. 
News From MARK IY. 
HIE first House outside Jondon is no 
T longer a matter of speculation, it is 
a.fait accompli, Listen then to the 
story of Mark IV (Toc H's latest offspring). 
Gartness is a solid, well-built house in 


We: 
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Victoria Park, standing in its own grounds, 
and possessing an excellent shale tennis 
court. [ts style of architecture is somewhat 
nondescript, but it has got a comfortable 
look about it, and its ivv-covered walls and 
leaded windows give one the impression 
that it must have been built by a Christmas 
card designer. There is about it something 
of the Christmas spirit, obviously the very 
place for Toc H. 

Anyhow, Gartness was bought and sold, 
and Mark IV came into existence during the 
cold wet days of April. For this reason, if 
for no other, the ten brave souls who form 
Manchester’s first band of Hostellers, looked 
forward with a good deal of pleasurable 
anticipation to having the House warmed, 
and warmed it was, good and true, on 
Saturday, April 29th. 

The Post Office was the first to realise that 
great things were afoot. At break of day 
the Corps of Telegraph Boys was mobilised, 
and thrown in serried masses into the Battle 
of the Door-bell. All day long, with unabated 
ardour, they strove to wrench our door-bell 
from its fastenings (that they failed, is 
gratifving proof of the’ structural stability 
of Mark IV), bombarding us the while with 
the weapons of their warfare. By the time 
the Housewarmers arrived, the floor was 
carpeted with orange envelopes, and the air 
was thick with congratulations and good 
wishes from every Branch of Toc H, from 
Dan even to Beersheba. 

*Mus** and Nicklin from London were 
the first visitors to arrive, followed hard by 
Courtney, Urwin, and Smith from Chelten- 
ham, who brought with them, blind and 
legless Charlie Gray—the World’s Champion 
Optimist. During the evening, Charlie made 
a speech which must have fired the imagina- 
tion and warmed the hearts of all who heard 
him--but I am going too fast. 

lrom 6.30 onwards, the crowd continued to 
arrive, until rather than strain the walls 


‘any more we surged into the dining-roont, 


and sixty human stoves took on board the 
requisite calories fora really efficient warming 
of the House. The meal ended, we stood in 
silent memory of those “ who came not 
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home.” Then thinking the reef too low, 
we raised it to the strain of Rogerum. Who 
said we can’t sing in Manchester? Ask 
the patients in the Nursing Home next door. 
True, we missed Tubby’s rich and fruity 
baritone, but Tubby was nobly holding the 
fort in Cambridge. And here be it said, 
what a great and bitter disappointment it 
was that we hadn't had _ the foresight of 
Cambridge, who booked him up a year in 
advance! Our turn comes on May 13th. 

Rogerum and the reading of the tele- 
grams from the widely scattered members 
of the great Toc H- Family. raised the 
temperature pretty considerably, and with 
the arrival of a 5s. wire from Tubby the 
mercury boiled over.‘ My brotherly love 
to every Member. What Manchester does 
to-night, Bristol will attempt in May, 
Leicester in June, and Glasgow and Toronto 
in their turn. 1 come to your next meeting, 
when I shall expect to hear that you are 
getting busy over the second Manchester 
House.— Tusry..’ 


Special mention must be made of E. 
Evans’ dramatic sketches, though space 


is too limited to tell of all the speeches made, 
or the songs sung, before we repaired to 
the “Upper Room,” to thank God for 
Toc H and for what Toe H can do, please 
God, for Manchester. It was then we 
found that after all. the House is central- 
heated ; all the warmth of enthusiasm and 
Fellowship of and for Toe H comes from 
the one true Source, whose shrine is in the 
“Upper Room.” 
nimi Gol 


Toc H Tykes, Spen Valley. 

#™~N Wednesday, April 19th, over seventy 

of us had a delightful social evening. 

shared on this occasion by our lady 
Visitors, with whist, a concert and a very 
modernised version of the sketch ‘ The Two 
Juunatics.”” Supper thawed any reserve 
there was, and after a jolly dance, our two 
clerical guides gave a priceless interpretation 
of Highland flings, reels. jigs and Morris 
dancing. 
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Mark V, Bristol. 

HIER have been whispers about a 
le house in Bristol off and on for a 
year, and now the whisper has grown 
to a shout—-though some Bristolians seem 
to be a little deaf. The shout is loudest at 
St. Augustine's Parade, universally known 
to the natives, for excellent reasons, as “ The 
Centre.” At this point a notice covering two 
storeys of a house, and visible (if it wasn’t for 
the houses in between) from Bristol Station, 
shouts © Toc Ho Appear Orricr.” We 
have said it very plain, but a few Bristolians 
are blind as well as deaf. Last Thursday, 
two ladies canie in to enquire if Unis was the 
Lost) Property Office '— partly, perhaps, 
because the Appeal Director's desk looks just 
like that; but partly, let us hope. because 
one of the functions of Toc H is precisely 
that of collecting priceless property, in the 
shape of men who have got a bit lost in 
this post-war world, and restoring them to 
their rightful) owner-—the Nation. On 
Friday, an intelligent errand boy came in, to 
ask if this was “ the Music Shop ’--which, 
of course, Toc H really is; for (although we 
have little of the ordinary kind, yet, except 
the words of a hymn called ‘“‘ Rogerum "’) we 
do make a good sort of human tune (with 
some unexpected harmonies) in rather an 
everyday world. And, on Saturday, a 
middle-aged man in a bowler came in to 
hook seats: for the Bristol Hippodrome 
(which is only two doors off, and as incon- 
spicuous as the |ondon one). Possibly he 
realised what a wonderful progranime Toc Hs 
can put up on occasions, with ‘“ Tubby’ 


(as he was recently deseribed by a member . 


from Scotland) sustaining the quick-change 
role of St. Francis-and-George Robey. From 
all of which readers will gather that the 
purpose of Toe TH is perfectly understood by 
every man in the Bristol street. ; 
The campaign to found Mark V (bela 
Leicester or Glasgow can produce Mark V1) 
progresses, though not yet at breathles® 
specd. The “ Sympathometer '’ which hans® 
in the Appeal Office window is like a thea 
meter, except in that the degrees are mat hat 
in sterling instead of Fahrenheit, and 
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the mercury (or Indian ink) goes up the tube 
but never down, day by day. Bristol is a 
much smaller place than Manchester and 
less rich, but we are confident that we shall 
get our House as they have got theirs—even 
if our struggle has to be proportionately 
greater. 

It gives us special cncouragement to 
remember that not many months ago we 
could not get Bristol even to sit up and 
take notice of Toc H_ ; then, almost suddenly, 
the interest awoke. It awoke in the Bristol 
Rotary Club, which discovered that the 
motto of Rotary—‘‘ Service not Self ’’— 
nught serve equally well as the motto of 
Toco H. Rotary decided that to help 
launch a Toc H House was just the kind of 
job it was called into existence to do. It 
formed a Committee, it issued orders to its 
members, it planned and worked with a 
goodwill all the finer, because, until Tubby’s 
visiton Mav 15th, it was kept strictly anony- 
mous as far as the general public in Bristol 
was concerned. We are now allowed to 
say that Rotary in Bristol has been doing real 
spade-work for months in a most selfless 
spint to help our little Branch to its great 
hopes, and we shall risk telling our readers 
that Stanley Hill, Secretary of the Bristol 
Rotary Club and Chairman of its Toc H 
Cominittee, has been the life and soul of 
this effort from the start. He spent his 
first evening with Toc H on May 15th, and 
none of the forty present at the Branch 
Meeting could doubt that his heart was 
with us. What’s more, he filled up his 
Membership Form next day. And Rotary 
has helped all along the line: one Rotarian 
lent us the office for the Appeal, another sent 
in the furniture for it, another the typewriter, 
and the Rotarian editors of Bristol’s great 
papers have given us splendid publicity 
day after day. 

On Monday, May 15th, “ Tubby ’’ was the 
guest of Rotary at lunch, and moved them 
deeply in his speech. The same night he 
made three separate speeches (and would 
have made several more if there had been no 
closing time) at the Folk House, where the 
Branch holds its monthly supper and 
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meeting. He told us what Toc H is to 
be, and he put us on the road towards the 
goal: we shan’t forget. _ Arthur Burroughs, 
disguised in gaiters as the new Dean of 
Bristol, also spoke (and has now joined) ; so 
did Michelmore, representing Exeter, Alick 
Matthews, Secretary of Cardiff, and others. 
We must not forget Paul Sturge, Warden 
of the Folk House (who has just joined up), 
and his staff of ladies, who, as a real bit of 
service to Toc H, volunteer to produce 
and serve the best Is. 6¢. supper in this 
city. 

June 3rd, in Bristol, is the Toc H “ Forget- 
me-Not”’ Day. <A splendid crowd of ladies 
have come forward, to pin them on the 
coats, if they can, of every living soul who 
ventures out of doors or tries to bolt on his 
Whitsun holiday. Altogether Toc H is not 
being shy about itself in Bristol this month. 
We want all Bristol to want Mark V so 


badly that it happens. And it will! 
B. B. 


Leicester. : 

Il two members of Toc H started off to ~ 

meet another one, the one from Mark I 

and the other from Mark IV, at the 
same time and the same rate, they would be 
overjoyed to find that they met in the 
delectable City of Leicester. For Leicester 
is mid-way between London and Manchester. 
It is in fact at the very centre of things, and 
all good things radiate therefrom. 

What Manchester thinks to-day, 
London thinks to-morrow, Leicester 
thinking the day before yesterday. 

As for its branch of Toe H, though 
still in its cradle, it is a very bonny child. 
was born on February r4th, 1922. 

Fifteen of us, of whom only three knew 
the old House in Pop., found ourselves in an 
upstairs room at the Turkey Café, and we 
munched buns and sipped tea, and talked 
of the old days, and looked forward to new 
ones. Since then, we have met every week 
in various places and have continued to 
grow, and shall soon have reached weeks of 
discretion. : 

On March 23rd, we had an impromptu 


and 
was 
it 1s 

It 
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smoking concert, in the Lounge of the 
lfSdward Wood Hall, and were most agreeably 
surprised to find how much exceptionally 
good talent we had amongst us. 

On March 29th, we met for the first time in 
the Grey Friars Café—which has been our 
rendezvous ever since—and we have made 
ourselves~—and been made—thoroughly at 
home there. 

On April 5th, one of our Members, G. F. 
Revnolds, gave us a very interesting talk on 
after-care work. The following week we 
met in the Regimental Memorial Chapel 
in the Collegiate Church. We thought cf 
the old days and the old Boys, and. re- 
dedicated our lives afresh to the reviving of 
the old spirit of those muddy, weary, cheery, 
unselfish days 

On May roth, Mr. H. Boulter’s Quartette 
Party gave us a most excellent evening. All 
the solos, ducts, and  quartettes were 
delightfully sung, and we very much hope 
that their ‘threat to 


© “> 
England 


HE social tangle, which existed in 
T Tg1L4 and which we ignored during the 
war, is with us to-day, and few 
would say that the social truce at home of 
five vears has done much to bring about a 
stable peace. It looks rather as if people, 
weary of industrial strife, were preparing for 
a new war to end war--strikes and unem- 
plowment are with us. Is the end to be a 
final victory of either capital or labour, or 
shall we discover the way to industrial peace 
on a permanent basis ? 

Readers of Europe Unbound will remember 
how liberty was shown to be the outcome of 
Christianity ; previously it had only been 
the intellectual conception and privileged 
possession of a favoured minority, the bulk 
of the people being slaves. [reedom as 
man’s birthright, as a moral necessity, can 
only rest on a religious foundation. As 
events in Russia have made clear, a mere 
rebellion against tyranny only leads to a 
worse form thereof. If, then, our present 
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such evening upon us will be carried out— 
soon and often. It is a pity that not more 
than twenty-four were there to hear them. 
“Isat true that Canon Clavton is coming 
to pay a visit to Leicester so someone 
was heard to ask in the London Ioad the 
other day. /.e. the present is a time of 
excited expectancy. Most of us have not 
yet met P.B.C., nor know why he is called 
“Tubby, and not “Canon.” And 
Tubby is coming to have his meals it [-eices- 
ter on the 26th-—-lunch with the 
and our Council, tea in Mrs. Jaque’s draw- 
ing-room— (we are awfully indebted to her) 
and supper with our Leicester Branch. 
After that, things will happen. We shall 
start collecting bricks for the Community 
House. He is coming again, with Lord 
Salisbury, on the evening of June 23rd-—and 
then the roof will soon be on. Before many 
more Spectra have waxed and waned, there 
will be a Toe H Mark V or VI in Leicester. 
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discontents are to be resolved, if Iéngland 1s 
to be unbound and free, it can only be by a 
growth of opinion that has as its basis reli- 
gious conviction. Talk about brotherhood 
will be only talk, and will not lead to action 
unless the brotherhood ts one that acknow- 
ledges and endeavours to serve their common 
Father; class loyalty 1s an easy thing to 
inculcate and practise, class selfishness is 
easier still. Tellowship has no meaning ¢x- 
cept when something of value is held so to 
be by the members of it. Only of spiritual 
possessions ts it true that the more you give 
the more you have. If then we are to 
recover and seck to universalise the fellow- 
ship of the trenches, there must be a motive 
and a service practicable to all, simple as was 


that for King and Country ; appealing not to. 


our selfish individualism but to our unsclfish 
and social instincts. F 
The fellowship of the trenches was genuine 
because it was based on a common expert 
ence, a common service, and a commo? 


Mayor 


a 
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loyalty. [t was essentially democratic, and 
not due to personal characteristics to which 
friendship is normally due. Any movement 
that had its birth at the front then and 
acquired this tradition all unconsciously has 
much in its favour, and if it can transmit it 
to the younger generation the war will have 
left a legacy of exactly the kind we need. 
No service organisation can recruit’ new 
members ; they are therefore sterile. It is 
the peculiarity of a peculiarly named society 
that while it boasts of its birth in Flanders, 
it recruits gladly and fearlessly from the 
voung-—those who were too voung to fight. 
Toc HH (originally and less cryptically Talbot 
House) sets out deliberately to form and 
mamtain a brotherhood as wide as in its 
Flanders davs, to which men of all classes 
and of every variety of opinion can belong, 
provided only that they are willing to do 
their bit and recognize the Christian standard 


> 3 


Note on the Housing Problem 


OTTING HILL has another gallant 
social adventure under weigh. No. 


85, Clarendon Koad—a big deserted 
public-house-—has been bought by Miss J. 
Fry and refitted as a Community Centre, 
with premises for general refreshment, Men’s 
Club, Boys’ Club, work, etc. A keen old 
member of Toc H, H. G. Quartley, is on the 
spot as Manager, and the whole prospect is 
full of promise. There are, moreover, two 
double bedrooms, for which a brace of friendly 
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as the only one under which victory can be 
achieved. Primarily a residential club, Toc 
H_ provides both for residents and non- 
residents, friendship, sport and all the needs 
of the herd instinct which are so abundantly 
met in school and ’Warsity, and so com- 
pletely ignored in the City. Further, it acts 
as a University not only by mixing together 
people of different types and origin and pur- 
suits, but by getting men of reputation and 
authority to come and speak and debate on 
all kinds of subjects. Bevond that, again, 
it assists its members to take such share in 
the running of boys’ clubs, boy scouts, ete., 
as their leisure permits. It conceives of such 
social work not as a patronising intrusion 
into another social sphere, but as the render- 
ing to a brother of a service he requires and 
has the right to claim. 

Those to whom these words are a mystery 
are invited to come and see. G.S. H. 
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for London Members in Digs. 


men are needed in each case. The attic room 
is at 25s. a week each and the lower and larger 
room at 32s. 6d. each. These prices include 
all meals except midday. There is, more- 
over, a common. sitting-room, and the 
Club premises downstairs, when completed. 
Here is an opportunity for economy and the 
occasional lending of a hand in the Toc H 


spirit. Applicants should see Quartley on 
the spot. 
2 © 


Answers to Correspondents. 


You are misinformed. Mark III 
House does not contain among its 
categorics a resident burglar. <Ad- 

mittedly the sudden arrival in the room of 

Mr. A. P. Leavey of a sackful of silver 

cups and medals is suspicious, but he came 

by them, not through being light-fingered, 
but light-footed. Three challenge cups in 
the King’s College Sports, together with 


O. 


three minor editions for keeps, is pretty good 
going. 

He was first in the roo, first in the 
220, first in the long jump, second in the 
half-mile, second in the hurdles, and third 


in the ‘‘cricket-ball.’ All on May 13th. 
Felstead, Mark II1, and the Medical School 
have each its share of pride in the 
performance. 
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A Few Words on Lamps. 


To is an undeniable and, indeed, very 
pleasant fact that no crowd of men 
since the world began has been able 


to get through the day’s work without 
ceremony, 7 here is not a single little society 
trick practised by you and me on a tramcar 
or in a drawing-room which has not got an 
ancient and honourable history. When every 
sensible man wore a dagger up each sleeve 
and a sword in his belt he could only prove 
his good intentions by advancing towards 
you with lus sword-hand open and empty, 
and by actually putting it in vour open and 
empty sword-hand, much as the conjuror 
rolls up his sleeve, ‘No deception, ladies 
and gentlemen; would any member of the 
audience step up and examine the palm of 
me ‘and.’ And therefore, to this day, one 
Yoo H member greets another by holding 
out his sword-hand to him and shaking his 
warmly. When the Roman soldier stepped 
into the orderly-room he instinctively (so 
thev said, anvway) clapped the back of his 
hand to his eyes to hide his colonel’s unbear- 
able glory, which explains why so many of 
us spent all our spare time for four years in 
saluting. In some cases the real Roman 
reason was quite alive in us— that we couldn’t 
stand the sight of the colonel. And so 
with taking off your hat to other people’s 
sisters, or writing “ Dear Sir" to the man you 
dishke most: ceremony, with a lost meaning 
as often as not, runs through every day. 
Nearly all ceremonies, as a matter of fact, 
started in connection with religion. When 
a man felt specially grateful to God, or 
terribly afraid of Him, he simply couldn't 
keep quiet about it. He danced with joy or 
Sees And so to this very day, in Africa 
the Wa-Nikuyu gentleman chalks his black 
face sities and dances the most hair-raising 
jazz round his altar ever seen; while in 
Westminster Cathedral every Sunday morn- 
ing, JEnglishmen in gold and purple and 
white, with cross and censer and candle, 
move backwards and forwards before their 
altar in the most beautiful and the most 
deep-meaning folk-dance in the history of 


mankind. The Greck worshipper danced so 
well that his neighbours collected on the hill 
side to watch him, and that is the very 
beginning of the actor on the stage and the 
gods in the gallery. the negro slave was so 
carried away by his camp revival meeting 
that lis legs began to keep time to his wild, 
sweet, rag-time hvimus, and that is how the 
lox-trot comes to be danced at Hammer- 
smith. All the queer things we do are no 
accidents ; they go right back to the clild- 
hood of mankind. Even now the worlcl 1s 
not nearly grown up enough to do without 
the outward signs by which men have always 
expressed joy Ane fear, pride and humility, 
challenge and reverence, hate and love. — It 
will be the dreariest, high-brow world if 
we ever grow up enough to de without 
them. 

Now, if vou think about it for two minutes, 
vou will perceive that, beyond such cere- 
monies as shaking hands, commen to all 
pohtte Europeans and Americans, or rubbing 
noses, common to all well-brought-up Melane- 
sins, there are special ceremonies peculiar 
to every special brotherhood of men what- 
soever. The Churches of Christendom, 
Jewry, Mahomet or Buddha, have planted 
such vast and ancient forests of ceremony 
that people often get lost in them. But there 


are a hundred Ste brotherhoods as well-— 
the Navy, for instance--where men still 
salute the non-existent Crucifix on the 


quarterdeck ; or the Army, where the R.W.F, 
still wear the ‘flash’ and the Gloucesters 
an extra cap badge at the back, where they 
change guard and troop the colour (surely 
the most intricate and inexplicable ritual 
now surviving). And there is recmasonry, 
with its extremely claborate and_ still ob- 
viously religious forms and degrees and 
jewellery ; the Foresters and the Oddfellows 
and the Royal and Ancient Order of B suffaloes 
itself. Then there is that wonderful wealth 
of ritual, all created and endowed with the 
jolliest imaginative meaning within our own 
memories, the names and badges and games 
and cries of the Scouts. You can’t get away 


_ . 
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from it-—when people come closely and 
often together they develop. partly spon- 
taneously and partly of deliberate purpose, 
picturesque wavs of coming together, of wel- 
coming strangers, of expressing their pleasure 
in_each other’s company or their’ gratitude 
to those who have done them service. Cere- 
monies can be not only delightful but really 
useful. In any case they are inevitable 
wherever the brotherhood is real and 
permanent. 

And now--what about Toc HH? Here is 
a brotherhood, one of the voungest as vet, 
younger in history. than the Scouts, far 
vounger than the Church or the Freemasons, 
but as real and, we trust, as lasting a brother- 
hood as we know. Shall it not have its own 
outward ways of expressing its Inward 
spirit: Elas it not begun, inevitably and 
quite naturally, to find them = already ? 
Already it can’t hold) a reunion without 
“making a song about it.’ And the song is, 
of course, Nogerton. Very likely half our 
members don’t realise that they would nevei 
be singing Rogeriwn if Tubby hadn't heard 
the Qucen’s Westminsters do it in Elanders 

for the origin of ceremonies is apt very 
soon to be lost sight of. But there it is 
part of Toc H for always. And the minute’s 
silence at the Branch meeting—— 

Which brings us to the title of this devious 
discourse. When you come to think of it, 
‘Toc H has nat vet produced even a distinctive 
badge by which the world may know it and 
fellow-members each the other. There is the 
wristlet (which, we gather, some members 
dislike and do not wear), but even that bears 
no badge but only a colourless monograin. 
Bass and the Y.M.C.A. can do better than 
that, for a red triangle is one of the simplest 
and yet most distinctive signs, whichever 
way up you wear it. And what a lot the 
Scout's fleur-de-lys means, or the Mason’s 
square and compasses, or the Rotary Club’s 
cog-wheel in buttonholes, on v vatch-chains or 
on paper! If Toc H must have a sign, 
what shall it be ? 

Let us be bold and hazard a suggestion. 
A Lamp. What sort of a lamp, and why ? 
Not a bicycle lamp or a blow-lamp, or even 
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a duplex-burner highly ornamented stan- 
dard drawing-room lamp—but just the sim- 
plest and most beautiful kind of lamp, the 
little boat-shaped lamp which the Romans 
used when they wanted a bottle of Talernian 
out of the cellar or which Aladdin exchanged 
in the shop at Bagdad. (Was it Bagdad ’ 
Any ex-Mespot member can tell you.) And 
why a lamp? Clearly one could fill the 
whole of this number of the paper in dealing 
with the forty reasons why. The lamp that 
was lit ‘like a torch in flame ’’ out yonder 
by our own best comrades, who 


‘ Falling, flung to those behind— 
‘Play up, play up, and play the 
game ’ *’— 

the lamp that has to be trimmed and kept 
ready all the time (‘‘ your loins girded and your 
lamps burning ’’), the serviceable light which 
Toc H is bidden not to hide under a bushel 
(‘ Let your light so shine before men”’). And 
then also Aladdin’s lamp*-—‘' new lamps for 
old.”’ better lamps to walk by than the duds 
which led the old world astray ; ‘‘ new worlds 


for old,’’ to be had, as Aladdin had his dearest. 


wishes, by rubbing up the native lamp 
within us, polishing our wits, clearing our 
imagination and our spirit of tarnish. The 
Lamp passed on by failing hands continually 
to the voung and living, the Lamp of laughter 
and clear sight, the Lamp not only on the 
table for our feasts but on the road ahead 
when we are out on a job of service. The 
Lamp—but can anyone say why not a 
Lamp ? 

This is not the opportunity to develop all 
that the Lamp, in many forms, might mean 
to Toc H. It wants thinking out, and we 
shall welcome suggestions from members. 
There would be the Lamp-Badge of member- 
ship—something simple, neat, original 
which members could wear at work, and 
there would be the larger Lamp, actually to 
be filled and lit, which would be granted to 
each properly constituted Branch of Toc H, 
its very charter of existence, standing upon 
the table before the Chairman (or will he be 


* Morcover, as T. suggests, Toc H exists to put 
a lamp in a lad. 
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the “ Lamplighter °) at) every Branch 
supper. Our ceremonies must be very 
simple but full of meaning. When a new 


member is admitted to the Branch shall he 
be asked, for instance, to hght the lamp at 
his first Branch meeting > And the Silence 
(with which our sermon on Lamps started) 
mught it not be observed, without seeming 
odd but only rather moving, somehow hke 
this ?—- 

“Supper being finished (or at a suitable 
point in any other meeting of Toc H), one 
muinute’s Silence shall be kept by all present 
in proud and grateful remembrance of com 
rades who fell in the Great War. Tus shall 
be properly observed as follows : The whole 
company shall rise, and the Chairman, taking 
the Lamp in tus hand, shall say 

© ° 
A Home 
O one passing a Cats’ Home every day, 
| the notice that hundreds of thousands 
of cats mn a certain city had been 
tended was most fascinating. One pictured 
a kind of Zoo, a haven where Pussy retired 
after her wars were over. Ifnally, one 
plucked up sufficient courage to ask leave to 
see round. A courteous lady at once acted 
as escort to a lethal chamber, of which she 
spoke with considerable pride. Here stray 
cats, injured cats and sick cats found speedy 
release. [Even then a particularly jolly 
looking cat was waiting mn a kind of ante- 
room. <A Visitors’ Book was shown, in 
which every satisfaction was expressed by all 
(cats ?) at the admirable arrangements. It 
may be for the public good, but it was rather 
a shock to find that the Home was a place of 
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Those that grow not old.’ 
The company shall answer 
We will remember them,’ 


“The Chairman's setting down the Lamp— 


upon the table shall be the signal that the 
Silence ig over.” 

Depend upon it, signs and ceremonies will 
be needed, and will grow aimong us, for the 
history of every hve society repeats itself. 
It would be a grand inistake if these things 


grew in a confused and merely parochial 
fashion. Many a branch of Toc H will love 


to have pleasant little ways of its own and 
ought to have them, but there should be 
some things universal to us all, recognised in 
Carlisle, Leicester and Montreal, outward 
sigus of our innermost unity of spirit. 


BB 
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for Cats. 
death, and one shuddered to think of 


Sophie and Jemima and other old favourites, 
with thei wandering propensities, mecting 
with such a fate as this. Why should they 
not stray? I planned a Liberty for Cats 
Movement, but it is difficult to mobilise cats! 
Then the question of taking a holiday arose, 
and what was to be done with Sophie. The 
boarding of cats in their owners’ absence 
seems quite an expensive process, but I 
should not like Sophie to wander to a Home. 
So there can be no Ober-Ammergau this 
year. That lethal chamber saddened my 
whole morning, and it was no comfort to 
be told later by a cynical friend that there 
were far too many cats in this particular 
city. 
PAT. 
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“The Challenge” for the Third Week of July. 


HIE issue of The Challenge for July 21 

k will be in the form of a Special 

Young Men's Number, edited by 

the Chaplains of Toc H, assisted by Pat 
Armour; and among its articles will be 
many contributed by the members of 
its ranches. Please get busy about this 
adventure within the next few wecks, 
and book the space your Branch requires 


before the end of June. Articles of all 
sorts and from every viewpoint will be 
given careful consideration. They should 
be addressed to the Toc H_ Editor, 
The Challenge, 123, St. George’s Squat 
S.W.1. This number of She Challenge will 
take the place of the July News-sheet, anc 
will be issucd to all who have paid thelr 
Subscriptions. 


} 
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A Call to Youth. 


SIR J. M. BARRIE'S 


Ik oy. M. BARRITE delivered a 
challenging and — characteristically 


charming address to the students of 
St. Andrews, upon his installation as Rector 


ot the University on Wednesday. His theme 
Was a call to Youth to “ demand a fighting 


partner's share’ in national decisions. Earl 
Haig was installed as Chancellor. 

“ My own theme is courage, as you should 
use it in the great fight that seems to be 
coming between vouth and their betters ; by 
youth meaning, of course, you, and by your 
betters, us. | want vou to take up the posi- 
tion that youth have for too long left exclu- 
sively in our hands the decisions in national 
matters that are more vital to them than to 
us. Things about the next war, for instance, 
and why the last one ever had a beginning ; 
the time has arrived for youth to demand a 
partnership. Your betters had no share in 
the immediate cause of the war, but for fifty 
vears or so we heeded not the rumblings of 
the distant drum and, when war did come, 
we told vouth. who had to get us out of it, 
tall tales of what it really is, and the clover 
beds it would lead to. ‘We were not meaning 
to deceive, but that does not acquit us of 
stupidity and jealousy, the two black spots 
in human nature which, more than love of 
money, are at the root of all evil. If you 
prefer to leave things as they are, we should 
probably fail you again. Don’t be too sure 
that we have learned our lesson and are not 
at this very moment doddering down some 
brimstone path. 

“Your betters have done a big thing. 
We have taken spring out of the year. And 
having done that, our leading people are 
amazed to find that the other seasons are 
not conducting themselves as usual. The 
spring of the year lies buried in the fields of 
landers and elsewhere. By the time the 
next eruption comes, it may be you who are 
responsible for it, and your sons who are in 


the lava. All perhaps because this year you 


let things slide. 


RECTORIAL ADDRESS. 

“Look around and see how much share 
youth has now that the war is over. You 
got a handsome share while it lasted. I 
expect we shall beat you, unless your forti- 
tude be doubly girded by a desire to send a 
message of cheer to your brothers who fell. 
They want to know if you have learned from 
what befell them; if you have they will be 
braced in the feeling that they did not die in 
vain. Some of them think they did. They 
won't take our word for it that they didn’t. 
You are their living image; they knew you 
could not lie to them, but they distrust our 
flattery and our cunning faces. They call to 
you to find out in time the truth about this 
great game, which vour elders play for stakes 
and youth for its life.” 

The League of Nations was a very fine 
thing, said Sir James, but it could not save 
youth because it would be run by youth’s 
betters and youth must beware of its betters 
bringing presents. What was wanted was 
something run by youth, and he suggested a 
League of Youth as a_ great practical 
beginning. 

“ You will have to work harder than ever,”’ 
Sir James proceeded. ‘‘ Doubtless the Al- 
mighty could have provided us better fun than 
hard work, but I don’t know what itis. To 
be born poor is probably the next best thing. 
The greatest glory that has ever come to me 
was to be swallowed up in London, not 
knowing a soul, with no means of subsistence, 
and the fun of working till the stars went 
out. To have known anyone would have 
spoilt it. I didn’t even quite know the lan- 
guage. I rang for my boots and they 
thought I said a glass of water, so I drank 
the water and worked on. There was no 
food in the cupboard, so I didn’t need to 
waste time in eating. Oh, to be a free- 
lance of journalism again—that darling 
jadeaeenen se 


[Mr. A. A. Milne has promised to inform 
McConnachie that Toc H is IT.] 
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An Echo from New York. 


Reprinted from Tur Covremmas, New York, March 2 
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To Conquer Hair, 


eprO get a purchase on the gospel of © Toe IL” 
3 you must go right back in your memory 
to the bitter fighting around the Chateau 
of Hooge, due cast of Ypres. in duly, 1015. Phere, 
on July 80. a devilment, meant to succeed where 
the gas had only just failed three mouths before, 
was suddenly launched upon the Allies. This 
was liquid fire, and it fell for the first time 
in the carly dawn of July 30 on a battalion of 
the old enghsh Rifle Brigade, who found 
themselves a few moments later standing in a 
hath of flame. A whole company perished in 
the next ten ininutes, and ainong them such 
young leaders as Billy Grenfell and Weith Rae, 
who already stuod for much that was better than 
war, and were leaders of the first calibre at 
Balliol College, Oxford. In the afternoon, a 
futile counter-attack was made, and in the for- 
Jorn endeavour there fell a youngster whose 
life might have meant even more to the world 
of to-day and to-morrow. — dbis name was 
Gilbert ‘Talbot, of Christchurch, Oxford: the 
youngest and most brilliant son of the Bishop 
of Winchester. A week Jater his body was 
recovered by hi8 brother, now Bishop of Pretoria, 
who crawled out between the Imes to find it. 
Later, Gilbert was given burial in Sanctuary 
Wood, the most pitiful parody of a wood or a 
sanctuary in Europe. Soon after the grave 
vanished, and the ground resembled nothing so 
much as the surface of the moon under a strong 
telescope. 

It had been Gilbert's ambition to be a great 
Christian statesman, a product none too common 
in Europe: and he was already well-equipped 
for the task. Both Balfour and Lloyd George 
knew him. and loved his early promise. By 
now he would have been on the threshold of the 
British Cabinet. 


COME amonths Jater, in’ December, 1915, a 

house bearing his name was opencd in 
Poperinghe, the little border town which served 
the feverish life of the devoted troops who held 
the Ypres salient at an average wastage (otfen- 
sives apart) of 230 a day for four years. The 
Rev. P. Bo Clayton, a chaplain of the Sixth 
Imperial Division, was detached from his 
brigade and given the quaint parish of 
Poperinghe-cum-Ypres, with Yalbot House as 
his headquarters. !roam the day of its opening 
until the end of the war, the house and its 
chaplain stood as almost the sole permanencies 
amid the moving tide of war, which receded 
in 1917 towards Paschendaele, and in’ the 
spring of 1918 flogded ‘hack overwhelmiugly 
to the very outskirts of Poperinghe ; until in 
the autumn it turned finally eastward; and 
Americans, British, French, and Belgians 
broke the doomed semi-circle of Ypres for- 
ever. 


Through all these vicissitudes Talbot Ilouse 
(called then and sinee then ‘Poe TL? an 
abbreviation which any signaller will explain 
to vou) grew in fame and influence until it 
became a houschold word alone the Allied line. 
It was not a YMCA. but an entirely peculiar 
growth concerned confessedly with two ideals ; 
the reconciliation of man with God and no tess 
of man with his fellow man. 

Over the door ran a motto, which the lesser 
and more self-assertive Red Tabs looked askance 
at. but which the highest understood and gladly 
obeyed : 7 ALL MANK ABANDON YH WHO 4 ER 


nee.’ Under its egis strange things happened ; 
and the English yokel. the Aussie,’ the 


“ Canuck.’ the © Doughboy © and the officers 
in high command made friends. Lord Cavan 
(now vice-president of “Toc TL’), who was then 
in command of the Corps area, loved the house 
and its spirit; and a young Grenadier officer 
on his stat!—-the Prince of Wales*-then began 
the friendship for it which makes him the patron 
of S Toe H to-day. Within its ever-open doors, 
more than half a million otheers and men found 
better things to think of than the war without ; 
and in its Upper Room (an old haploft) more 
thyn one hundred thousand worshipped, includ- 
ing in 1918 not a few. of the American troops, 
whose arrival turned the then most desperate 


tide that broke against the range of flanking 
hills. 


QO much—perhaps too, much—-for the past. 

For the glory of the achievement since is, to 
the discerning eve, far greater, After the 
armistice, the survivin fellowship of Too TH” 
a family only some 5,000 strong, was drawn by 
a common compulsion of ideals into the outset of 
a great and permanent task. It declined all 
thought of becoming merely a veteran's organi- 
sation, and set itself to interpret what it had 
learned, and to build anew. For three years 
since, “ ‘Toe FL’ has grown, and grown more 
rapidly and more deeply in the stubborn clay 
of England than any other unselfish thing. 
Beginning with scarcely 100 dotlars, it has now 
raised and spent more than 100,000 dollars. 
{t has beyond this, certain endowed chap- 
laincies, that guarantee its permanence for 
centuries to come. It has raised its money not 
by great drives, but by the sacrifice of members 
and families to whom its work is sacred. It has 
spent it, not in propaganda, but on the opening 
of certain houses in London, Manchester, and 
Leicester, which focus in those cities the peculiar 
work with which it holds itself entrusted by 
“the spirits of just. men made perfect.” 16 
membership has doubled in the past cighteen 
months, in spite (or perhaps beeause) of the 
fact that a careful selection among the eandl- 
dates is made. It has now nv less than seventy 
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branches in the larger [english cities and town- 
ships, sixty-three similar groups in the leading 
schools and universities, with a recruitment no 
loss significant among the younger men in offices, 
mills, and factories. ‘Those who know England 
best will realise most deeply the significance of 
this drawing together of youngsters hitherto 
alienated in syiapathy and understanding by 
every prejudice of caste and inherited conviction. 
“Poe IL’? has roots down under, to have done 
so much already. 

But what is it that it does 2 What is its pro- 
eramime ? [ts method ? Its inspiration ? There 
are four books in sequence which will tell you in 
full detail, and itis rather difficult to summatise. 
It will perhaps be simplest to go on board one 
of its houses, of which there are already three in 
London alone, and inspect its working. First 
the house is purchased or given outright. This 
is essential, if it is to serve its purpose, and be 
able to pick its crew and clientele from every 
class. and undersell, where need be. the dingiest 
and most disastrous lodgings.  ‘Phese houses 
breathe a Christian atmosphere, but it is not 
that of conventional Christianity. They stand 
not merely to serve the convenienees of the 
individual, but to enlist him in the service of 
his fellows. = Hach house is run by a carefully 
selected group of resident members, twenty in 
number, in each case. who work asa picked team 
and hold the house in trusteeship for the work 
in the area it covers, and for the big diversity 
of visiting membership as 2 whole. The houses 
are on the big side; well but simply equipped, 
and full at every turn of things Ghat make vou 
think. In each, beyond the twenty beds for the 
team, there are spate reoms for members 
coining and going on (heir lawful ceeasions. 


THIS team which runs a house is selected on a 
1 seale which, while elastic, conforms in outline 
to the following plan : 

first Group.—Seniors. Ages 25- 

A lawyer, a doctor, a business man, an 
actor. 

Second Group.—intermediates. Ages 20-25. 

or fellows on the lower rungs of the business 

ladder. Bank office clerks, assistant 
secretaries, junior civil servants, ete. 

Third Group.—Students. Ages 19 and upwards, 

C.f.— 

A theologian, a medical, an art, and an 
engineering student. 

Fourth Group.—I|ndustrial. 
wards, ¢.y.— 

A type-setter, a railroad man, a store-hand, 
a mechanic. 

Rifth Group.-—-Called in = Toc HH” “ the 

nursery.”’ Ages 16-19. 

For youngsters, lately from school, and 
beginning life as apprentices at various 
trades and callings. 

This is not an adumbration of what might 
be. It is a statement of what is already in 
heing in several big cities, and in the first houses 
in London has stood the test of two years’ work. 

But what is the work and how is it  per- 
formed? First, for the internal life of the 
team: 


Ages 19 and up- 
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[ach house has a Warden, a Deputy Warden, 
a Secretary. All these positions are honorary. 
She Warden is appointed by the executive of 
“Toe HL? He appoints his own deputy; the 
Seerctary is elected by the team. 

Vhe house, once purchased and furnished, 
pays its own way; the members of the team 
contribute their weekly quota on a_ sliding 
scale in accordance with their earnings. They 
receive the same food, but the seniors have 
their own rooms, and ** the nursery ”" a floor to 
itself. Every room is identified with the 
Christian name or surname of a man whose 
example is thus commemorated, e.g., the “ Cecil 
Spring-Rice Room; the  W. CG. C. Gladsténe 
Room,’ or more simply, ** Basil's Room,’' 
“Tlenry’s Room’': or again ‘The Rifle 
Brigade Club Room,’’ ‘* The Green Hawards' 
Room,’ ete. These rooms have each their 
eheracter and significance illustrated by the 
pictures, the letters, the hooks from which those 
now using them learn that the real need of a 
war-broken world is not merely money repara- 
tions, but inore good inen. 


EVERY house has its chapel. and every group 
*~ of houses its visiting or resident chaplain. 
So far in England, all these are Anglican, 
as is the great majority of the membership. 
Plainly “Toe T°’ must steer a straight course, 
on an even keel, over this troubled sea of 
denominational ditferences. Regia, religio, is 
the rule it contemplates; for it would be ob- 
viously wrong to have other than a Presbyterian 
chaplain in Glasgow, where its house will svon 
be open. But to play for safety by having no 
chaplain at all would be for the Christian Church 
once more to delegate in despair to secularisation 
a Movement essentially spiritual and a task it 
has too lung neglected. Organised religion has 
only itself to thank, if those in the young prime 
of life are alienated from its sympathies; it 
must henceforth set aside men, and its best men 
too, to specialise on such tasks as these, and to 
be free from the enslaving necessity of filling 
superabundant Churches with tepid — half- 
believers. ‘The Christianity of the Gospels 
was mainl¥ a Young Men's Movement, because 
its Founder set Iimself to win not merely dis- 
cipleship., but apostleship from among such as 
these. John. the student, would never have 
met Matthew. tho civil-servant; or Peter, 
the fisherman, had net He brought them to- 
gether. Even then they would not have learned 
to work in harness, had He not taught them 
that nothing less than their transcendent unity 
could illustrate and set forward the Brotherhood 
which He chose as the living shrine of Eis Spirit 
and teaching. Is it incredible that the most 
Christlike men of the war would prefer the 
growth of such a Brotherhood as that of 
“Toe HH?’ to the unveiling of many cenotaphs ? 
The only truo corollary to tho common empty 
tomb is the full life in common among those 
upon whom is fallen the mantle of their will for 
a new spirit between man and man. 

Let us turn back to the details which practical 
minds require. ‘Tho houses aro staffed by one 
paid man and his wife, with what adventitious 
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outside heljy may be required in the wielding of 
brooms and the making of beds. ‘The team 
does a good deal for itself, as indeed it should 
learn to do, for it is merely relaxing for young 
sters to have no home duties whatever. They 
will be more careful of their clothes if they learn 
tu keep them tidy. and of their reoms if they 
learn to take a pride in them. ‘Phey will like 
their guests better if they wait on them; and 
their meals if they sometimes cook them, ther 
place of prayer if they allow no paid hand 
to do what their shy reverence would like to 
see done. 


INCIDENTALLY, they have no Sunday services 

in Loe HH.’ which thus avoids competition 
with Church and Chapel, but the group instinet 
is in favour of going to family prayers each 
night, taken by one of themselves, and for 
those who wish there is a week-day celebration 
in every house, which hecomes a corporate act 
at the heart of family life, not the detached 
and isolated individualism of a set pilgrimage 
to some adjoining steeple. But it is week-day 
religion only that “Toc HE? attempts to 
minister, for it is the contact between religion 
and life that ‘Poe His out to amend. As for 
exhortation, it is rarely ventured upon, since 
the fourth of the “Voc H"’ laws (known as the 
Pour Points of the Compass) demands that 
members should “spread the Gospel without 
preaching it.” Here we are back again at the 
Christian ect of all this, but it penetrates the 
whole instinct of Loe TE sa naturally that we 
must be forgiven; and, after all, the trouble 
(as most men see it) is not that there ts “* tuo 
much religion in a thing, though they may 
phrase their objection thus. What they mean 
is that too little happens as the result and fruit of 
the religious dynamic, The bystander, whose 
opinion the disciple is continually bidden to 
respect, is concerned gruffly and crudely to see 
and measure the worth of our principles by their 
products. 

What then does one of these houses produce + 
At its least, it solves the problem of existence 
in big cities for successive groups of men. Tt 
holds their interest : it inspires their allegiance ; 
it renders them useful, and involves them in a 
tradition wich sets service above pleasure, 
Each resident is bound to give (apart from times 
of especial stress at his own work) one evening 
a week to the guest-night of his house, and one 
future evening to some form of service which 
“Yoo IL’ is pledged to supply with personnel, 
Bevond this again, if the right groups are chosen 
(and the field of choice is practically as big as 
the lodgings-population of the city concerned), 
a nucleus is formed with real powers of attraction 
in a great variety of directions. Each member 
ig not merely representative of an absentee 
body; he is a live contact whereby others in 
that body are enlisted into service and fellow- 
ship; the two watchwords of ‘Loc HL.’ Note 
the order: real fellowship is the fruit of a united 
effort. at service. The crv of the Internutional 
Labour Movement is, ‘* Workers unite !”’ 
here is at least this to be said for it. Only 
workers can unite. No fellowship can long 
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are made the most of, 
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survive as a fellowship; fellowship is the fruit 
of a constant and common endeavour to some 
great end. unattainable by any one group without 
the cqual effort of all. Men that are men can 
only learn each others’ worth by linking hands 
uphill 


TIEN, therefore, Toc tL” would) teach 
men to love more widely than within the 

rut of their caste or class, it does not tell them to 
do so. This would be fatuous. It sets a goal 
to be achieved which will bring the combination 
naturally about, This goal is, in many varied 
forms, the welfare of the youny. The significance 
of the name of Gilbert Palbot is to Toc H the 
fact —so often now obscured --that the real loss 
of the war was not merely tinancial. Lt is that 
the world is desperately short of leadership, 
of propheey, of vision. There are nut left enoush 
good men to go round. ‘Therefore, those that. 
are average must at least bestir theinselves, and 
see that the poorest materials of good manhood 
Yo do this, we must 
act not with sentiment only, but with under- 
standing also. ‘The days of patronage are 
fortunately over, even in England, on which it 
seemed that the sun of privilege was never to 


set. “ ‘Poe H, therefore, establishes mo settle- 
ments, It creates a series of amusing and 


mstructive human ‘ zous.? and he who center 
asa visitor becomes at once an enriching item 
in a jocund menagerie of mmen. ‘The contayion 
of service affects him. He linds himself for the 
first time carried off to dish out buns and 
benevolence at a Boys’ Club, in a place where 
taxis are unknown commodities. Ile sits far 
into the night, picking up crumbs of new learning 
concerning other people’s business, or threads 
of thought from the aftermath of some unlooked 
for argument. He shares a bedroom for the 
first time in his life with a chauffeur or an actor, 
and falls asleep (a difficult thing to do) over his 
first perusal of Scouting for Boys, Vere is a new 
world, a strange adventure, an attempt at 
what the greatest of Ame hn philosophers 
predicted was most needed: “SA Christianity 
which provides the moral equivalent of war.’ 

America (or rather some few citizens thereof) 
is being asked to help this thing substantially. 
At the same time, certain leading schools and 
universities in the States are being asked to 
take an even more direct and personal interest 
init; in other words, to form groups of * Toc HL’ 
which, developing on their own lines, can work 
towards the same ends. Of course, conditions 
are dissimilar; but at least certain items in 
the programmo of “Too IL are needed here as 
there. It would be yood news indeed that we 
could find it in us to help so spiritual a thing, 
in the midst of the many necessities thrust 
upon us daily. It would be the greatest help 
of all that we should, among our own younger 
men, find those to whom the story of ‘Toe fH 
is asa fragment of the living Gospel. 


1c 


For the wonderful developments in North 
America, sec the ‘Summer Situation, ’’ which 
may be obtained from the Registrar, “Toc H; 
123, St. George's Square, London, S.W.1. 
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